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LATE  NEWS 

Edible  fats  were  derationed  in  Sweden,  effective  March  2l+,  after  more 
than  8  years  of  strict  rationing.    The  chief  reasons  for  this  derationing 
xvere  that  the  I9I+8  oil  crop  was  sufficient  for  the  production  of  about 
38,500  short  tons  of  margarine  (12,300  tons  in  I9I4.7),  and  international 
allocations  had  ended. 

The  congestion  of  cotton  port  stocks  in  Pakistan  was  relieved 
considerably  in  March  by  heavy  exports,.  Exports  of  32ij.,000  bales  (of  500 
pounds  gross)  during  September-March  I9I+8-I4.9*  however,  were  well  below 
the  cumulative  total  a  year  ago.v 

Stocks  in  port  on  March       amounted  to  285,000  bales  as  compared 
with  lOlj.,000  a  year  ago.    The  situation  is  still  aggravated  by  limited 
insurance  coverage  due  to  caution  of  insurance  companies  following  the 
outbreak  of  several  fires  in  the  dock  area  during  January. 

The  Japanese  Mission  started  active  buying  of  cotton  late  in  March 
with  the  expectation  of  buying  about  85,000  bales.    A  Polish  Mission  is 
reported  to  be  seeking  Pakistan  cotton,  wool,  jute,  and  hides  in  exchange 
for  coal,  leather,  timber  and  textiles.    Neither  of  these  countries  was 
included  in  the  list  receiving  export  allocations  for  Pakistan  cotton 
when  the  allocations  were  announced  on  October  $0,  19U8» 
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WORLD  APPLE  AND  PEAR  CROPS  SMALLER  IN  1948 
Apples 

Production  of  apples  in  the  impertant  producing  countries  of  the 
world  in  1948  is  estimated  at  410.6  million  bushels.    This  is  14  percent 
below  the  estimated  477. 6  million  produced  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  19  percent  below  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  510.0  million  bushels. 
Production,  excluding  cider  apples  is  indicated  at  342.8  million  bushels, 
compared  with  406.5  million  for  1947,  and  352.5  million  prewar. 

North  America:  North  American  apple  production,  estimated  at  105.6 
million  bushels  is  19  percent  below  the  previous  year's  crop  of  130.7 
million  and  26  percent  below  the  prewar  average  of  143.1  million.  Produc- 
tion in  Canada,  indicated  t©  be  13.3  million  bushels,  is  2.3  million  lower 
than  the  estimated  crop  of  15. 6  million  in  1947  and  1.3  million  less  than 
the  prewar  average  of  l4„6.    The  reduced  crop  is  a  result  of  long  dry 
weather  which  affected  the  size  of  the  fruit  in  eastern  Canada.  The 
commercial  apple  crop  in  the  United  States,  indicated  to  be  90. 3  million 
bushels,  is  20  percent  less  than  the  1947  crop  of  113.0  million  and  29 
percent  belov  the  prewar  average  of  127.3  million.    In  Many  areas  of  the 
Eastern  States,  hot,  dry  weather  caused  a  heavy  drop  and  the  cracking  of 
some  varieties,  especially  Staymans. 

Europe:  European  production,  estimated  at  260.9  million  bushels,  is 
16  percent  below  the  1947  crop  of  309.8  million,  and  22  percent  below  the 
1935-39  average  ®f  333.8  million.    In  Czechoslovakia,  production  estimated 
at  12.2  million  bushels,  is  an  increase  of  29  percent  over  the  1947  crop 
of  9.5  million.    The  number  of  apple  trees  increased  from  12.6  million 
in  1947  to  13.0  in  1948.    Yields  have  increased  from  24  pounds  per  tree 
prewar  to  36  in  1947  and  to  45  pounds  in  1948.    The  yield  in  1948  would 
have    set  a  record  had  it  not  been  for  frosts  in  early  spring,  hail  and 
wind  storms  in  the  summer,  and  damage  later  from  insects.    Apple  produc- 
tion in  France  for  1948  is  indicated,  to  be  less  than  in  1947  because  of 
a  cold  spring.    Dessert  and  cooking  apples,  estimated  at  12.6  million 
bushels  are  23  percent  below  last  year's  crop  of  16.4  million  but  20  per- 
cent above  the  prewar  average  of  10.5  million.    Apples  for  cider  are 
indicated  to  be  64.1  million  bushels,  3  percent  below  last  year's  crop 
of  66.0  million  but  58  percent  below  the  prewar  average  of  154.0. 
The  Italian  crop  which  is  also  smaller,  is  indicated  to  be  16.5  million 
bushels,  compared  with  22.2  million  for  1947  and  13.1  million  prewar. 
In  the  Netherlands,  apple  production  estimated  at  6.4  million  bushels  is 
35  percent  below  the  previous  year's  crop  of  9.9  million  but  almost  double 
the  production  of  the  prewar  period,    The  decrease  is  attributed  to 
dry  weather  during  the  period    of  bud  formation  in  1947  and  lack 
of  sunshine  following  blossoming  in  1948.    Production  in  Switzerland 
was  good  regarding  quantity  but  only  fair  as  to  quality.    The  1948  yield 
is  estimated  at  27.6  million  bushels,  58  percent  above  the  1947  crop  of 


APPLES:  Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  19I4.O-I4J+,  annual  191+5-1+8 


Countries 

Ave* 
1935-39 

age  • 
1940-44 

1945 

I9/46 

1947 

ioi.fi  1/ 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada. .  . . .'  

Mexico  

United  States  . ... 

Total..  i  

1,000 
bushels 

14,560 
1,231 
127.311 

1,000 
bushels 

13,459 
1,331 
115,306 

1,000 
bushels 

7,635 

1,856 
66,796 

1,000 
bushels 

19,282 
.  2,01+1 
119,410 

1..000 

bushels 

15.619 
2,005 

113,01+1 

1,000 
bushels 

13,254 
2,067 
90,288 

143,102 

130,596 

76,237 

14o,733 

130,665 

105,66$ 

Austria  

Belgium  

Bulgaria ............. 

Czechoslovakia.  

Denmark..  

Finland  


Dessert  and  cooking.. 

Cider  

Germany.  

Greece.  

Hungary.  

Italy....  

Luxembourg: 

Dessert  and  cooking.. 


Netherlands. 


Poland  and  Danzig  

Spain.....  

Sweden   : 

•Switzerland  : 

United  Kingdom:  : 
Dessert  and  cooking..: 

Cider  : 

Yugoslavia  

Total  : 

Total  (excluding  cider); 


13,386 

5,435 
1,061+ 
6,991 
2,818 
1,023 

10,1+99 
153,973 
50,015 
1+54 
2,145 
13,107 

.193 
93 
3,631 
1,080 
17,114 
3,255 
5,411 
4,770 
16,1+52 


8,809 
6,103 
3,556 
3,362 
4,593 
1,187 

9,109 
114,061 
43,138 
561+ 
1,148 
15,010 

350 
121+ 
li,0i+8 
798 
14,785 
3.754 
6,603 
3,809 
25,353 


28,1448 
2,296 
2,677 
9,620 

7,U+o 
1,817 

13,103: 

71,059: 
22.000: 
965: 
919: 
13,748: 

1+26 
52 

5,300: 
1.496 
7,5i46 
4,134 
4,500 
1+.960 
29,854 


i  10,597 
3,427 
:  6,9li+ 

13,831 
3,256 
9,003 

12,073 
1.330 
8,150 

16,717 
.  5,133 
8,727 

33.073 
4,947 
7,711 

18,687 
3.687 
5,000 

:  333,^7 

174,iod 

262,939 

309,^00 

260,901 

:  176,354 

176,913 

ir:,~ : 

106,695 

230,761 

193,121 

:2/  101+ 
65 
3/ 
57*49 
:  7.621+ 
3,220 

260 
134 
81+ 
3,773 
10,372 
5,469 

597 
226 
256 
4,098 
2,967 
1,61+0 

643 
231 

260 

5,182 
5,821 
3,211+ 

597 
240 
257 
2,798 
7.073 
2,373 

597 
200 
257 
4,528 
15.52k 
3,200 

16,162:  2C,yyk 

9,7*4 

15,331 

306 

SOUTH  AMERICA  : 

Argent  ina  :        1, 1+00 

6,lo5 
591 

8,162 
575 

:  7.173 
900 

4,1+61 
800 

:  7.500 
700 

Total  :  2,1+25' 

6,726 

3.737- 

8,073 

5,261 

8,200 

AFRICA         '                      ' : 

Union  of  South  Africa..:  1,142 

1,125 

900 

1,003 

1,000 

1,000 

OCEANIA  1 
Australia  :  10,1+35 

11,508 
2,309 

15.267 
2,702 

9.612 
2,100 

14,287 
3.200 

7,800 

2,800 

13,817 

17,969 

11,712 

17,1+87:  10,600 

468,710 

257,777 

439,808 

477,556:  lUO.616 

World  total  (excluding  : 

351,269 

264,124 

363,564:    1+06,517:  3^2,336 

8,620 
13,779 
1,766 
9,466 
6,889 
1,708 

16,351 
66,01+3 
54,350 
1.291 
2,101+ 
22,220 

1+27 
49 
9,900 
1,166 
18,61+0 
2,722 
3.500 
5,603 
17,1+53 


11,023 
3,215 
1.500 

12,233 
9,166 
1,500 

12,631 
64, 063 
39,250 
1,000 
800 
16,547 

300 
25 
6,1+30 
1,654 
13,^21 
2,296 
3.150 
5.741 
27,557 


Estimates  in  original  units  of  approximately  1  bushel  in  the  following  countries: 
Australia,  Canada,  Ohile,  United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.    In  other 
countries  original  estimates,  mostly  in  metric  tons,  converted  to  bushels  of  1+8  pounds, 
l/  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  Syria.    3/  Included  in  Lebanon. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of 
office  research  and  other  information,  and  on  the  basis  of  postwar  boundaries.  Harvests 
in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  are  for  the  year  shown  and  are  combined  with  the 
harvest  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  of  the  following  year. 
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PEARS:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and.  1940-44,  annual  1945-48 


:  Average 

1948  y 

Countries 

;  1935-39 

1940-44 

1945  ■ 

1946  1 

1914.7 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bushels 

bushels 

bushels  : 

bushels  : 

bushels 

bushels 

NORTH  AMERICA 

733 
508 
29,312 

600 : 

951: 
523: 

34,447: 

966 
598 
35,312 

703 
661 
26,399 

601 : 
33,042: 

United  States.... 

 ;  28,693 

Total  

 :  29,593 

30.553 

34,243-. 

35.921: 

36,876 

27.763 

EUROPE  i 

Austria  : 

Belgium  .  : 

Bulgaria  

Czechoslovakia  : 

Denmark  

France:  : 

Dessert  and  cooking..; 

Cider  ; 

Germany...........  ; 

Greece  : 

Hungary  

Italy  : 

Luxembourg   : 

Netherlands  

Norway  

Poland  and  Danzig  : 

Rumania  : 

Spain  ,  •  •  •  *  : 

Sweden  

Switzerland  1 

United  Kingdom: 

Dessert  and  cooking.. 

Cider  

Yugoslavia  

Total  


ASIA 

Lebanon... 
Palestine . 

Syria  

Turkey.... 
Japan. . . . . 
Korea.. . . . 
Total... 


6,366 
2,026 

580 
4,076 

480 

1,760 
21,776 
15,984 
878 
742 
8,947 
100 

1,570 
174 

3,600 
1,103 

3.057: 
1,063 
7.037 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina. . . 


4,269: 
3.172: 
1.637: 
1,619 
776 

2,888 
13,267 
15,686 
1,014 
500 
9,620 
111 
2,469 
137 
3,566 
1,207 
2,787 
771 
12,654 


3.500 

4,409 : 
1,684 
1,150 
617 

3,454 
3,486 
15,432 


L5,43: 

i,o4: 

238 
9,959 

126 
3.439 

148 

3.517 
1,323 

2,500 
750 

8,818 


9,714 
1,323 
2,600 
3,635 
926 

5,928 
11,105 
9,726 
1,129 
353 
10,730 
270 
3,086 
298 
2,216 
1.330: 
2,000: 
1.323: 
14,109: 


8,342 
6,6l4 
2,000 
3.579 
900 

6,614 
10,321 
17,412 
1,174 
794 
11,148 
277 
5,983 
121 
3.967 
547 
2,000 
794 
16,755 


Chile... 
Total. 


AFRICA 

Union  of  South  Africa. 


Australia . . . 
New  Zealand. 
Total  


World  total  

World  total  (exoluding 


•  i  782 

1,338 
349 
4,500 

:  : 
1,474:        1,080:  1,729 
251 :           430 :  358 
3,412 :        3,175:  3.000 

1,232 
300 
2,500 

.:  85,023 

84,337 

70,732 

86,486 

104,429 

75,047 

):  63,010 

70,721 

66,995 

74,951 

93,750 

64,735 

.:-  16 

37515 

71 
10 
28 
2,776 
6,516 
1,204 

309 
14 
57 
3,198 
2.835 
1,550 

331 
16 
66 
4,089 
3.942 
1,700 

265 
10 
58 
2,015 
3,700 
1,850 

265 
10 
4o 
2,608 
4,000 
2,000 

. :  11,496 

10,605 

7,963 

10,144 

7,898 

8,923 

.!  2,443 

5,332 
58 

6,063 
100 

4,725 
110 

3,482 
100 

5,000 
90 

.:  2,531 

5,390 

6,163 

4,835 

3,582 

5.090 

680 

785 

400 

735 

824 

54o 

: 

:                :                :  : 
:                :                :  : 
2,714 :       2,644  :        3.570  :        3.197  :  3.000 
352 S           368,           369:           442:  431 

.:       2,795:        3,066:        3,012,  3,939 

3.639:  3,431 

: 

:  : 
134,736:    122,513:  l42,060 

157,248:  120,794 

>l  110,105 

1                :                :  : 
121,120:    118,776:    130,525:    146,509:  110,482 

Estimates  in  original  units  of  approximately  1  bushel  in  the  following  oountriee: 
Australia,  Canada,  Chile,  United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  In 
other  countries  original  estimates,  mostly  in  metrio  tons,  converted  to  bushels  of  50  lbs. 
l/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  Syria.    3/  Inoluded  in  Lebanon. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  delations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of 
offioe  research  and  other  infqm»tion,  and  on  the  basis  of  postwar  boundaries.  Harvests 
in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  are  for  the  year  shewn  and  are  oombined  with  the  harvest 
in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  of  -he  following  year. 
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FEARS:     International  trade,  averages  1935-39,  annual  1939-47 
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17.5  million  and  67  percent  above  the  prewar  average  of  16.5  million. 
Production  in  Sweden  indicated  at  5.7  million  "bushels,  is  Just  a  little- 
larger  than  last  year's  crop  of  5.6  million.    Production  in  Austria  is 
indicated  to  be  11.0  million  bushels,  28  percent  above  the  crop  of  8.6 
million  in  1947  and  18  percent  below  the  prewar  average  of  13.4  million. 
The  number  of  apple  trees  in  1947  is  estimated  at  around  5  million  as 
compared  with  8  million  in  1938. 

Asia;    Production  in  Asia  is  indicated  at  24.3  million  bushels,  82 
percent  above  the  1947  crop  of  13.3  million  and  50  percent  above  the 
prewar  average  of  16.2  million.    Production  in  Turkey  of  4.5  million 
bushels  is  62  percent  above  the  1947  crop  of  2.8  million  but  12  percent 
below  the  1935-39  average  of  5.1  million. 

South  America;    In  South  America,  the  outlook  for  the  Argentine 
apple  crop  is  favorable  and  production  is  indicated  to  be  7.5  million 
bushels  as  compared  with  4.5  million  for  the  past  season.  Production 
in  Chile  is  estimated  at  700,000  bushels,  12  percent  below  last  year'i. 
crop  of  800,000  and  32  percent  below  the  prewar  average  of  1,025/000 
bushels . 

Oceania;    Apple  production  in  Australia  is  indicated  to  be  7.8 
million  bushels,  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  estimated  production  in 
1947  of  l4„3  million.    The  chief  cause  of  the  drop  in  production  was  a 
poor  crop  in  Tasmania,  the  main  apple  producing  State.    In  1947 1 
Tasmania  produced  7.9  million  bushels,  compared  with  an  estimated  2.5 
for  1948.    Cold  and  wet  weather  during  the  bloosoming  period  and  hail 
storms  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  reduction.    Production  in 
New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  2,8  million  bushels,  about  the  same  as 
prewar  but  12  percent  below  the  1947  crop  of  3.2  million. 

Pears 

Production  of  pears  in  the  important  producing  areas  of  the  world 
is  estimated  at  120.8  million  bushels,  23  percent  below  the  1947  crop 
of  157.2  million  and  9  percent  below  the  prewar  average  of  132.1. 

North  America;    In  North  America,  production  is  indicated  to  be 
27.8  million  bushels,  25  percent  below  the  1947  crop  of  36.9  million, 
and  6  percent  below  the  1935-39  average  ©f  29.6  million  bushels.  The 
crop  in  Canada  is  indicated  to  be  only  703,000  bushels,  27  percent  be- 
low the  1947  crop  of  966,000,  but  24  percent  above  the  prewar  average 
of  569;000.    The  reduced  crop  in  Canada  is  a  result  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  during  the  year.    The  pear  crop  in  the  United  States 
is  indicated  to  be  26.4  million  bushels,  25  percent  below  the  1947  crop 
of  35.3  million,  but  8  percent  below  the  prewar  average  of  28.7  million. 

European  production  is  indicated  to  be  75.0  million  bushels,  28 
percent  below  the  1947  crop  of  104.4  million,  and  12  percent  below  prewar. 
The  European  crop,  excluding  cider,  is  indicated  to  be  64.7  million 
bushels,  compared  with  93.8  million  for  1947,  and  63. 0  million  prewar. 
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Austria  has  a  crop  of  8.8  million  bushels,  6  percent  above  the  previous 
season's  crop  of  8.3  million,  and  39  percent  above  the  prewar  average  of 
6.4  million.    Growing  conditions  in  1948  were  very  favorable  in  Czechoslovakia; 
production  estimated  at  4.1  million    shows    an  increase  of  15  percent 
above  the  1947  crop  of  3.6  million,  but  about  the  same  as  the  prewar 
average.    The  number  of  pear  trees  in  1947  and  1948  is  indicated  to  have 
been  about  5  million,  with  an  average  yield  per  tree  of  36  and  4l  pounds, 
respectively.    Production  of  dessert  and  cooking  pears  in  France  is  in- 
dicated to  have  been  3.6  million  bushels  as  compared  with  6.6  million  for 
1947  and  1.8  million  prewar.    The  crop  of  pears  for  cider  estimated  at  10 
million  bushels  in  1947  and  1948,  was  a  little  less  than  half  the  prewar 
average  of  21.8  million.    The  crop  in  Italy  of  9,0  million  bushels  is 
about  the  same  as  the  prewar  average,  but  19  percent  below  the  1947 
crop  of  11.1  million.    Switzerland's  crop  amounted  to  8.4  million  bushels, 
which  was  half  as  large  as  the  1947  crop  of  16.8  million. 

Pear  production  in  Asia  is  indicated  to  be  about  9  million  bushels, 
1  million  more  than  the  indicated  1947  crop.    The  pear  crop  in  Argentina 
and  Chile  will  probably  reach  5.1  million  bushels  as  compared  with  3.6  mil- 
lion last  season,    and  2.5  million  prewar.    Production  in  Australia,  esti- 
mated as  3.0  million  will  be  about  200,000  bushels  below  the  previous  year's 
crop,  and  the  output    in  Tasmania  about  half  as  large  as  the  crop  of  the 
preceding  year  , 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  APPLES  AND  PEARS 
Apples 

Exports  of  apples  from  the  principal  exporting  countries  amounted 
in  19^7  to  15.2  million  bushels,  abaut  half  the  amount  exported  during 
the  average  of  the  prewar  years  (1935-39). 

The  United  States,  Canada,  Italy  and  Switzerland  exported  77  per- 
cent of  the  total  export  of  15.2  million  bushels.    Exports  from  the  United 
States  during  19V7  amounted  to  4,553,OQO  .bushels,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  received  1,36.1,000,  The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  929,000,  Canada 
385,000,  Cuba  325,000,  Sweden  254,000,  Mexico  236,000,  Hong  Kong  233,000 
and  Belgium  222,000. 

Canada  exported  1,420,000  bushels  to  the  United  States,  1,345,000 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  217,0.00  to  Brazil,  and  135,000  to  Newfoundland. 
Italy  exported  1,384,000  bushels-  or  50  percent  of  its  total  of  2.774,000 
bushels  to  Czechoslovakia,  355,000.  to  Switzerland,  311,000  to  Austria, 
253,000  to  Sweden  and  the  remainder  in  small  amounts  to  other  countries. 
Switzerland  exported  428,000,  or  46  percent  of  its'  total  of  930,000 
bushels  of  apples  (including  pears)  for  the  table  to  Czechoslovakia,  19 
percent  to  France,  17  percent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  remaining 
18  percent  to  ether  countries.    Of  the  114,000  bushels  of  apples  (includ- 
ing pears)  for  cider  exported  by  Switzerland,  Austria  received  96  per- 
cent or  110,000  bushels. 
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The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  "be  the  chief  importer  of  apples  and 
in  19^7  imported  3, 477 , 000  bushels  which  was  only  one -fourth  as  many  as 
were  imported  during  the  prewar  period  (1935-39).    In  1947 .  the  United 
States  and  Canada  supplied  85  percent  or  1,425,000  and  1,5*4-7,000  bushels 
respectively  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  remainder  came  from  Australia. 
Czechoslovakia  imported  2,057,000  bushels  of  apples  in  1947.    Of  this 
amount  1,208,000  bushels  came  from  Italy,  412,000  from  Switzerland, 
329,000  from  Yugoslavia  and  small  amounts  from  Rumania.  Netherlands  and 
Denmark.    Brazil's  imports  of  1,032,000  bushels  were  supplied  principally 
from  Argentina  and  the  United  States.    Sweden  imported  423,000  or  38 
percent  of  the  total  of  1,124,000  bushels  from  the  United  States,  200,000 
from  Italy,  169,000  from  Argentina,  122 > 000  from  Denmark  and  the 
remainder  from  other  •  countries .  • 

Information  on  trade  of  apples  in  1948  is  still  very  preliminary. 
Exports  »f  apples  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  2,138,000  bushels 
of  which  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  received  566,000,  Sweden  288,000, 
Cuba  292,000,  Venezuela  245,000,  Hong  Kong  166,000,  Belgium  144, 000.  and 
other  countries  the  remainder.    Canada  exported  2,265,000  bushels, 
principally  to  the  following  countries;    United  States  1,546,000,  Brazil 
276,000,  Newfoundland- and  Labrador  133,000,  Hong  Kong  70,000  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  67,000.    Canada  also  imported  during  1948, 
60,000  bushels  from  the  United  States.    Imports  into  Belgium  amounted  to 
1,789,000  bushels,  69  percent  of  which  came  from  Switzerland.    The  United 
Kingdom's  imports  amounted  to  4, 565, 000  bushels ,  and  came  chiefly  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  2,588,000  and  834,000  bushels  respectively. 

Pears 

Exports  of  pears  in  1947  from  'the  principal  exporting  countries  of 
the  world  amounted  to  6.h  million  bushels,  only  a  little  less  than  the 
prewar  total  of  6.6  million.    The  United  States,  Belgium,  Italy,  Argentina 
and  the  Netherlands  are  the  principal  exporters  and  in  1947,  exported 
94  percent  of  the  total.    Exports  from  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
1,902,000  bushels,  and  were  exported  chiefly  to  the  following  countries: 
The  United  Kingdom  946,000,  Canada  4l8,000,  Brazil  199,000,  Sweden  78,000 
and  Mexico  31,000.    Belgium  exported  1,341,000  bushels,  87  percent  of 
which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Of  Italy's  exports  of  1,176,000  bushels 
79  percent  also  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Argentina  exported  818.C00 
bushels,  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  310,000,  26-3,000  to  Brazil. 
127,000  to  Sweden,  and  115,000  to  the  United  States.    Of  the  Netherlands 
total  of  7^9,000  bushels,  691,000  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Imports  of  the  principal  importing  countries  amounted  to  6.6  million 
bushels,  compared  with  5.9  million  prewar.    The  United  Kingdom  in  1947 
imported  71  percent  of  this  total,  or  ^,689, 000  bushels.    The  United  State 
supplied  .1,141,000  bushels,  Netherlands  935,000,  Italy  923,000  and  South 
Africa  226,000. 
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Exports  of  pears  from  the  United  States  for  1948  amounted  to  375,000 
bushels  of  which  Brazil  received  111,000  "bushels,  Venezuela  74,000,  Sweden 
66,000,  Cuba  51,000,  Belgium  21,000  and  the  remainder  went  to  other  coun- 
tries.   Imports  of  pears  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  3,429,000 
"bushels,  which  were  supplied  as  follows:    Italy  1,998,000,  Netherlands 
65^,000,  South  Africa,  394,000,  and  others  383,000. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the 
Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  Gustave 
Burmeister,  Ruth  G.  Tucker,  Constance  H*  Farmrorth  and  John  E«  Iiobbes. 

REVIEW  OF  1948  WORLD  CORN  CROP 

World  corn  production  in  1948  is  estimated  at  5,980  million  bushels, 
according  to  information  available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations .    The  latest  estimates  show  only  a  slight  net  change  from  the 
previous  estimated  world  production,  since  gains  in  some  areas  were  large- 
ly offset  by  reductions  in  others.    The  record  crop,  which  approaches  6 
billion  bushels,  is  a  fourth  larger  than  the  average  production  for  1935- 
39.    The  gain  occurred  wholly  in  the  North  American  crop,  with  all  other 
areas  reporting  smaller  than  average  harvests . 

The  good  outturn  in  North  America  was  primarily  due  to  the  record 
production  in  the  United  States.    The  crop  of  3,651  million  bushels  for 
all  purposes,  representing  95  percent  of  the  continental  total,  was  58 
percent  above  the  1935-39  average  production.    Acreage  was  smaller  than 
that  reported  for  the  average  period,  but  yields  were  about  70  percent 
above  that  average .  The  record  yields  of  42 .7  bushels  per  acre  exceeded 
the  previous  record  by  6  bushels,  and  were  mainly  attributed  to  very  good 
growing  conditions  and  to  the  increase  in  acreage  of  higher-yielding  hy- 
brid varieties.    Production  in  Mexico,  the  second  largest  producer  of  the 
area,  was  reported  at  111  million  bushels,  compared  with  68  million  in 
1935-39. 

The  corn  crop  in  Europe  is  still  estimated  at  the  slightly  below 
average  figure  of  67O  million  bushels.    Yields  were  generally  around  aver- 
age in  the  more  important  producing  countries,  but  acreage  was  smaller 
than  in  1935-39.    Production  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Italy  accounted  for 
about  90  percent  of  Europe's  total  corn  crop.    Definite  figures  are  not 
available  for  the  Balkan  countries,  but  unofficial  estimates  indicate 
that  yields  were  average  or  slightly  better  in  this  area.    Production  of 
102  million  bushels  for  Italy  is  predicated  on  average  yields  on  an  acre- 
age of  3.3  million  acres.    The  prewar  acreage  was  3.6  million  acres. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  1948  outturn  is  unofficially  placed  at 
about  135  million  bushels .    This  would  be  only  about  80  percent  of  the 
prewar  average.    The  reduction  is  attributed  to  a  15  percent  decline  in 
acreage  and  below-average  yields .    The  harvest  is  estimated  to  be  slight- 
ly less  than  in  1947  as  a  result  of  smaller  yields .    Acreage  is  placed  a 
little  above  the  1947  figure. 
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Production  in  Asia  is  estimated  at  595  million  "bushels,  compared 
with  6k0  million  bushels  in  l$k(  and  the  1935-39  average  of  611  million 
"bushels.    Acreage  was  somewhat  below  last  year's  large  acreage,  "but 
slightly  above  average.    Yields  were  generally  slightly  "below  average 
in  the  principal  producing  countries.    Production  in  China,  the  ranking 
producer,  was  260  million  bu3hels,  or  close  to  the  1935-39  figure. 
Yields  were  slightly  below  average  and  acreage  a  little  larger  than 
average.    Production  in  India  and  Pakistan,  combined,  is  placed  at  105 
million  "bushels,    Acreage  showed  some  expansion  since  prewar,  but  yields 
were  not  up  to  average . 

The  corn  crop  in  Africa  is  now  estimated  at  2^0  million  bushels, 
which  is  "bo low  average  and  considerably  smaller  than  the  good  19^7 
harvest.    Unfavsrable  conditions  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  account, 
for  a  good  part  of  the  reduction.    Prospects  for  that  crop  point  to  an 
outturn  of  only  about  60  million  bushels --little  more  than  half  the 
record  harvest  ®f  113  million  bushels  a  year  earlier.    Harvesting  begins 
in  April  and  extends  through  May.    Latest  reports  indicate  that  acreage 
is  below  average  and  that  yields  may  be  only  about  10  bushels  per  acre, 
compared  with  the  average  of  11.5  bushels. 

The  corn  harvest  is  new  under  way  in  South  America.    The  continental 
total  is  forecast  at  500  million  bushels  ©r  absut  15  percent  below  average 
and  10  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.    Yield  prospects  are  below  those 
of  a  year  ago,  when  550  million  bushels  were  harvested  from  21.1 
million  acres.    Below-average  pr eduction  is  expected  in  Argentina  follow- 
ing the  prol^cged  draught  in  large  areas  of  that  country.  Returns 
from  early  harvested  areas  there  showed  low  yields,  and  the  present 
expectation  is  that  the  outturn  will  not  exceed  200  million  bushels. 
Last  year's  cr<»p  was  250  million  bushels  and  f">r  the  average  period,  302 
million, 

Corn  is  not  an  important  crop  in  Oceania.    Present  indications  point 
to  a  production  of  about  5  million  bushels  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
This  is  below  average  as  veil  as  smaller  than  last  year's  crop.  The 
acreage  planted  was  about  the  seme  as  f^r  last  year's  crop  but  below 
average . 


This  is  one  of  a  series  ©f  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee 
was  composed  of  C.  M.  Purves,  Acting  Chairman,  Robert  L.  Gastlneau, 
Judith  E,  Downey,  Afif  I.  Tannous,  Mary  E.  Long  and  Constance  H.  Farnworth. 
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C  O'M  M  OBIT!      DEVELOP  M  E  N.  T'S 


U.  S.  RICE  EXPORTS. 
CONTINUE  HEAVY 


Exports  of  rica  from  the  United  States  in  February .amounted,  to  70  mil- 
lion pounds  compared : with  92  million  in  January,    This  was  lass  than  the 
deliveries  of  105  million  pounds  in  February  1948 ,  •  Of  the  total  consign- 
ments, 77  percent  was  shipped  to  Cuba  and  13  percent  to  Indonesia.  Exports 
of  the  1948  crop,  during  the  August -February  period ' equaled  57 0  million 
pounds,  about  the  same  voJ.ume  as  was  shipped  during  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  year.    ■  • 


RICE: 


United  States  exports 'to  specified  countries, 
February  1949,  with  comparisons  l/ 


Continent 
and 
country 


Europe 
Cuba . . 
Canada 
Br.  West  In 

China  

Korea  

Netherlands 
Indies . . 
Other  countries 


Total , 


'  August -July 

Angus  t -February 

February 

1937-38 

to 
1941-1*2 

1947-48 

•  ly47-48 

1948-49 
2/ 

1948 

19^9 
2/ 

■  Million 
pounds 

~^iron~ 

pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million . 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

43 

275 
19 
3/ 

¥ 

22 
527 
5^ 
11 

203 

•   .'5&,  . 

10 
382 
44 

■  6 
66 
.  h9 

18 
392 
31 

5 
12 

4 

0 
4 
3 

3/ 
58 

39  . 

1 

5^ 
3 
2 
0 
0 

V 

21 

1 
23 

1 

13 

80 
28 

0 
2 

9 
1 

358  ■ 

■  '  895  •  ' 

•  571 

570  '• 

105 

70 

l/  Milled  rice,  including  brown,  broken,  screenings, .and  brewers'  rice,  and 
rough  rice  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.    4/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  Countries" ; 


CUBAN  RICE  PURCHASES  LAG; 
IMPORTS  STILL.  UP 


Cuban  purchases  of  rice  from  foreign  countries  during  February  and 
March  dropped  to  1  and  4  million  pounds,  respectively,  compared  with  35 
million  pounds  in  January.    The  decrease  in  contracts  reflected  a  seasonal 
decline  to  some  extent.    The  40  million  pounds  purchased  during  the  first 
quarter  consisted  entirely  of  rice  from  the  United  States, 
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Imports  of  rice  "by  Cuba  during  the  first  3  months  of  19^9  have  held 
fairly  steady.    Total  arrivals  approximated  165  million  pounds,  as  against 
the  below -average  receipts  of  54  million  pounds  during  the  same  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year. 


CUBA:    Bice  arrivals  Januaryv4ferch  1949, 
with  comparisons 

_____       .  :    194b     :  "  1949 

or            :  1937-41  : January-  :  Dec.  31-:  Jan.  280:  March  "  :  January- 
area  :  :    March    :  Jan.  27  ;  March  3  •  4  -  31  :  March  

:  Million  :  Million  :  Million  :  Million  :  Million  ";  Million 

:  pounds    :  pounds    :  pounds    :  pounds    :  pounds  :  pounds 

Orient  :       201    :  0    :  0    :  0    :  0  :  0 

United  States . ;       232    :         15:         69    :         67    :         28  :    .  164 

Ecuador  :  1    :         13    :  0    :  0    :  0  :  0 

Other  countries;  1    :  26    :  1    ;  0     :  0  :   1 

Total  :        435    :  54     :  70    :  67     :  28  :  165 


Compiled  from  ships'  manifests,  except  for  1937-41  data,  which  are  official. 

PHILIPPINES  TO  INCREASE 
RICE  PRODUCTION  l/ 

The  Philippine  Government  on  March  30  announced  plans  for  a  10 -year 
program  designed  to  increase  that  country's  rice  production.    Plans  call 
for  an  outlay  of  $150,000,000  with  which  to  develop  about  1,200,000  acres 
of  new  rice  land.    The  increase  in  production  would,  raake  the  Philippines 
self-sufficient  in  rice  and  perhaps  provide  some  for  export. 

The  1948-49  rice  production  of  the  Philippines  /amounted  to  118 
million  bushels  a3  against  110  million  "bushels  the'  year  before,  according 
to  official  statistics.    Although  the  average  annual  output  during  the 
1955-36/39-40  period  was  approximately  105  million  "bushels,  production  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  ranged  from  113  to  120  million 
bushels  a  year. 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement  may  he  obtained  from  the  Office  of  .Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange: 


COTTON: 


Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets ,  and  the 
U.S.  gulf -port  average 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

•  Date 
J  1949 

1    Unit  of 
weight 

!  Unit  of 
.  currency 

:  Price  in 
:  foreign 
:  currency 

: Equivalent 
:per  pound 

Alexandria 

:  Kan  tar 

* 

:  99.05  lbs. 

:Tallari 

:  45.90 
:  43.90 
:  66.15 
:  61.65 

620.00 
650.00 
(not 

:  38.28 
:  36.61 
:  55.17 
51.41 

23.86 
25.01 

ava liable ) 

Ashmounl ,  F.G.F. . .  

:  ii 
•  ii 

.  » 

>  n 

ii 

•  ii 

ft 

it 

Bomb  ay 

Jar i la,  Fine  , ..... . 

4-14. 
it 

Candy 
784  lbs, 

:  Rupee 

Kamnela,  East  African 

r.  II 

ii 

Fxauuiu. 

4F  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine  : 

?89F  Sind    S  G  Fine 

4-13  i 
n 

82.28  lbs.  : 

it 

ii  , 

88.50  : 
96.00  : 

32.45 
35.20 

289F  Punjab ,  S.G. ,  Fine . . . : 

it  ■. 

ii  , 

99.00  ; 

36.30 

Buenos  Aires  : 

Metric  ton  : 

Type  B  • 

it  • 

2204.6  lbs.: 
Sp.  quintal  : 
101.4  lbs. 

Peso  : 

3350. GO  • 

a/  370.00 

(not 

45.24' 

Lima  • 

Sol 

quoted) 

ii  ; 

ii 

ii 

Recife 

Arroba 

4-14  : 
"  : 

33.07  lbs.  ; 

Cruzeiro  : 

215.00  : 

35.37 
33.73 

ii  , 

205.00  * 

Sao  Paulo  : 

Sa.o  Paulo,  Type  5  ,  ' 

4-13  : 

204.00  : 

33.56 

Torre on  : 
Middling ,  15/16"  . . . . .  : 

n  j 

Sp.  quintal  : 
101.4  lbs.  : 

Peso  : 

192.00  : 

27.17 

Houston -Ga.lveston-New  : 
Or loans  av .  Mid.  15/l6"...: 

4-14  : 

Pound  : 

Cent 

xmx  : 

32.93 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable  from  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  posts 
abroad.    U.  S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 

a/  Nominal 

<b/    No  current  exchange  rates  available.    Using  rates  received  in  February  and 
converting 'at  45$  on  the  official  rate  and  55%  on  the  free  market  rate,  a 
price  of  37.12  U.S.  cents  is  derived. 
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CZaiCEOSLOVAKIAN  SUPPLY 
OF  RAW  COTTON  INCREASES 

Imports  of  cotton  into  Czechoslovakia  in  19^8  were  officially  reported 
at  290,000  "bales  (500  pounds  gross  weight)  according  to  Robert  N.  Anderson, 
Agricultural  Attache  at  Prague ,    Egypt  has  supplied  the  largest  share  of 
the  Czech  market  and  in  the  19^7-^8  season  supplied  kO  percent  of  the 
total  imports.    In  the  first  7  months  of  the  19^8-^9  season  Egypt  has 
reported  the  shipment  of  2*1,600  hales  direct  to  Czechoslovakia.  In 
addition  t*  these  shipments  Czechoslovakia  may  have  received  some  Egyptian 
cotton  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  has  secured  considerable  quantities  of 
Egyptian  cotton  through  barter  deals  in  the  past  year.    Over  the  same  7- 
month  period  the  United  States  has  exported  2^.000  bales  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Imports  of  cotton  from  Brazil  and  India  which  represented  about  25 
percent 'of  Czechoslovakia's  cwtton  imports  in  19^7-^8  amounted  to -less  than 
3, 000  bales  in  the  first  7  months  of  the  present  season.    The  U.S.S.R., 
Egypt,  and  the  United  States  appear  therefore,  to  be  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  for  the  Czechoslovakian  market  at  present. 

Large  shipments  ©f  cotton  have  been  reported  as  now  arriving  in 
Czechoslovakia  from  the  U.S.S.R.  under  the  200, 000 -bale  purchase  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries c    However,  it  is  believed  that  Czechoslovakia 
must  purchase  additional  quantities  of  the  better -type  medium  staple  cotton 
from  the  United  States  to  fill  their  requirements  and  improve  the  quality 
of  their  cotton  textiles.    Stocks  of  better -type  cotton  are  believed  to 
have  been  exhausted  and  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  limiting  factors  1 
on  consumption. 

From  available  information  the  supply  and  distribution  of  cotton  in 
the  first  5  months  of  the  present  season  (August  through  December)  are 
estimated  as  follows:    August  1  stocks  at  the  beginning 'of ' the  season  were 
68,000  bales;  imports  from  August  1  through  December  we're  reported  at 
117,000  bales,  and  consumption  «ver  the  period  was  estimated  at  112,000 
bales.    This  would  leave  a  stock  of  73,000  bales  on  December  3!\  19^8, 
which  would  be  equal  to  about  3  months'  supply  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption. 

Cotton  textile  production  has  continued  to  expand,  and  yarn  produc- 
tion in  the  first  h-  months  of  the  current  season  is  about  10  percent  higher 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season.    Cotton  consumption  in 
19^7-^8  was  reported  as  2^6,300  bales  and  if  the  present  rate  of  textile 
operations  in  maintained,  consumption  should  reach  270,000  bales  in  the 
19^8 -1+9  season. 

The  Czech  5 -year  plan  calls  for  an  annual  production  of  2f>2  million 
pounds  of  cotton  yarn  by  1953.  This  would  require  about  570,000  bales 
of  raw  cotton  or  more  than  double  the  present  rate.  This  would  also  be 
considerably  above  the  prewar  average  of  360,000  bales.  The  plan  calls 
for  the  construction  of  several  new  mills  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  spindles.  The  increasing  obsolescence  of  -che  textile  machinery  will 
make  necessary  the  replacement  and  reconstruction  of  much  equipment. 
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The  number  of  installed  spindles  has  been  estimated  at  2.2  million;, 
as  compared  to  3*3  million  before  the  war.    About  one -third  of  the  spindlee 
in  place  in  I938  were  estimated  to  have  been  destroyed  or  moved  away  by 
the  Germans  in  order  to  permit  manufacture  of  war  supplies.    Under  the  5- 
year  plan  the  number  of  spindles  will  be  increased  to  about  2.5  million 
by  1953.    However,  these  are  to  be       improved  type  ring  spindles  capable 
of  a  consumption  rate  per  spindle  considerably  higher  than  the  prewar  rate. 

The  textile  machinery  in  Czechoslovakia  is  about  70  percent  of  British 
origin,  25  percent  German,  and  5  percent  United  States.    Only  looms,  minor 
equipment  and  spare  parts  have  been  produced  locally.    The  difficulty  of 
securing  textile  machinery  imports  has  delayed  modernization  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  past  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  expand  textile  machinery 
production  capacity. 

One  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  the  Czech  textile  industry  has  been 
the  recruiting  and  training  of  textile  workers.    The  loss  through  exchange 
of  60,000  German  workers  from  Czechoslovakia  after  the  war  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  textile  industry,  but  it  has  been  reported  that  this  problem 
is  now  being  overcome.    Under  the  5-year  plan  the  number  of  workers  will 
bs  increased  slightly  but  the  Government  plans  to  accomplish  most  of  the 
increase  in  cotton  textile  production  tiirough  increased  productivity  per 
worker,  better  training  and  manufacturing  methods,  and  by  utilizing  a 
modernized  manufacturing  plant. 

U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
MAINTAINED  AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  during  February  were 
equivalent  to  517.OOO  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  making  a  total  of 
2,500,000  for  the  7  months,  August -February  19^8-^9.    This  is  12k  percent 
above  the  1,114,000  bales  exported  during  a  similar  period  in  loklf-kd. 
Most  of  the  increase  is  in  exports  to  countries  receiving  United  States 
cotton  under  the  European  Recovery  Program. 

The  rate  of  exports  to  each  country  thus  far  this  season  has  nearly 
equalled  or  exceeded  the  prewar  average  with  the  exception  of  Poland, 
Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan.    Exports  to  the  countries  Of  Central 
::nd  Eastern  Europe  are  also  rising  this  year,  partly  because  of  a  scarcity 
of  the  usual  imports  of  Russian  cotton.    Exports  of  1^,000  bales  to  "Other 
Europe"  as  shown  on  the  table  include  7,000  to  Rumania,  3,000  to  Trieste, 
2,000  to  Hungary,  and  1,000  to  Eire.    Relatively  low  prices  of  United  States 
cotton  this  season  and  a  growing  scarcity  of  competing  growths  have  stimu- 
lated heavier  exports  to  these  countries  as  well  as  to  the  deficit  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  that  normally  import  little  if  any  cotton  from  the 
United  States.    Shortage  of  dollar  exchange  in  nearly  all  importing  coun- 
tries is  the  principal  factor  preventing  the  export  movement  of  United 
States  cotton  from  reaching  a  still  higher  level. 
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UNITED  STATES:  Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination. 
Average  1934  -38/  annual  1945-47,  Aug. -Feb.  1947-48  arid"  1948  -49 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


.  Average 

Year  beginning  August  1 

nog . 

Country 

;  1934 -38  ; 

19^2        . . 

1947-43: 

1948 J$ 

:     i.,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1.000  : 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales  : 

bales  : 

bales  : 

bales  : 

bales 

Austria. 

:  0: 

: 

Q: 

: 

4: 

: 

3l 

'  0: 

26 

Be lgiuin  -Luxembourg  . . 

:  147: 

75: 

182: 

53: 

41: 

97 

Czechoslovakia  

:  65: 

70: 

101: 

22: 

0: 

24 

Der'rark 

0: 

C: 

"3: 

0: 

j  y 

^inl«nd 

35* 

17: 

23: 

27: 

11: 

s^ano  e  . 

4: 

793: 

393: 

216: 

107: 

326 

^70  • 
J 1  y* 

6: 

200: 

232: 

69- 

^02 

:              2: : 

31: 

10: 

1: 

1: 

Tie  ly 

:  430: 

515: 

460: 

70: 

24: 

370 

48: 

116: 

35: 

Q7 

JO  . 

1: 

5: 

3: 

2* 

8 

Poland  and  Danzig... 

:  224: 

104: 

49: 

50: 

41: 

61 

161 : 

42: 

3: 

0: 

27 

Sweden 

QO  . 
.7  J  • 

2: 

23: 

6: 

6: 

3  / 

:             d : 

27: 

20: 

3: 

2: 

T Tr  ,  -i  4-  an    VI  nrrf\ nm 

1    HQ"7  ♦ 

296: 

466: 

272: 

000 . 

^50 

Vi  "j  iy  O  cj  "|  qt;-|  p 

:  10; 

94: 

61: 

0: 

6: 

25 

.0/  fiR. 

4: 

0: 

1: 

0  ■ 

14 

Total  Eur*De . .  ... 

2,244: 

2,175: 

1.000: 

567: 
-  .  , 

1,006 

C^radt 

261- 

: 

321: 

: 

320: 

: 

138: 

39: 

176 

Chile 

0: 

0: 

1/  : 

•  0: 

34 

Colombia  

:             17 : 

0 : 

1: 

±: 

0: 

24 

Cuba  

:  7: 

6: 

34: 

13: 

11: 

2 

Indj  a  

:  44: 

y  « 

0: 

21: 

0: 

3 

:      .  55: 

719: 

569: 

'303: 

3: 

121 

:  1,271: 

365: 

511: 

466: 

399: 

276 

French  Tndo  -China . . . 

3: 

6: 

ti 

4: 

4 

1 1 

0: 

0: 

59: 

23: 

14 

Australia..  

13: 

9: 

11: 

11: 

0 

:         '  45: 

17: 

9: 

2: 

4o 

:  5,296: 

3  678: 

3,642: 

2,025: 

1.114: 

2,500 

1/  Less  than  500  bales  .  '■  , 

2/  Includes  39  to  Portugal  and  23  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
3/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce . 
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FATS  AND  OILS 
VAST  J^JOP^m^m^  MAT^INCSEASE 

rack  psajtot-oil  output 

Plane  are -under  way  to  increase  French  peanut-oil  production  by  means 
of  a  vast  land  development  project  in  French  West  Africa    for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  peanuts,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American  Embassy,  Paris. 
The  objective  of  this  operation  is  to  increase  peanut-oil  production  by 
33  .^.OO.  tons  per  year  by  1952.    The  scheme  anticipates  clearing  a  49^,000- 
acre  tropical  virgin  forest  in  Senegal  for  the  cultivation  of  peanuts. 
There  is  even  hope  that  through  use  of  American  methods  of  mechanical 
cultivation,  which  have  been  introduced  here  for  the  first  time,  produc- 
tion may  be  so  increased  as  to  provide  a  minimum  of  1  kilogram  (2.2  pounds) 
of  peanut  oil  per  year  for  every- Frenchman.    Peanut  oil,  which  is  widely 
used  in  cooking  and  for  a  variety  of  industrial  purposes,  has  always  been 
a  scarce  commodity  in  France. 

The  project  is  being  carried  out  by  a  French  firm  in  which  the 
Government  has  a  90  percent  investment  and  the  private  company  10  percent. 
It  is -planned  that  this  proportion  will  be  reversed  eventually  so- that 
the  company  will  be  90  percent  privately  owned  with  the  Government  hold- 
ing a- 10  percent  interest.    The  Senegal  project  fits  into  the  General 
plans  of  the  Organization  for  Emopean  Economic  Cooperation/  and-  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  is  vitally  dependent  on  aid  from  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  -  • 

American  bulldozers  are  reported  to  be  the  only  machines  with 
sufficient  power  to  clear  away  the  ,- tangled  Senegal  forest  within  the 
time  allotted  for  completion  of  the  project.    Though,  a  number  of  tractors 
have  been  received  already  by  the  company,  additional  units  are  expected 
by  the  end  of  this  and  eax:h  succeeding  year  until  the  Marshall  Plan  ends 
hn  1952. 

Work  to  clear  the  forest,  located  in  the' Province  of  Casamance,  began 
in  March  1949.    By  May  of  this  year,  it  is  hoped  that  1,235  acres  will  be 
ready  for  cultivation.    Expectations  are  that  the  reclaimed  area  will 
have  reached  24,000  acres  by    one  year  later,  and  if  the  tractors  are 
delivered  according  to  schedule  the  entire  area  of  494,000  acres  is 
expected  to  be  under  cultivation  by  the  end  of  1952. 

^  Large-scale  mechanical  cultivation  of  peanuts  will  begin  once  the 
new  land  is  prepared,  American  methods  of  cultivation  are  reported  to 
have  been  unknown  here  before  the  war.  Previously,  peanut  cultivation 
had  been  carried  out  entirely  by  hand.  It  is  hoped  that  use  of  mechanical 
means  will  triple  the  yield  in  Senegal,  from  350  pounds  per  acre  under 
the  former  hand  method  to  more  than  1,000  pounds. 
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U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  SPECIFIED 
VEGETABLE  OIL  AND  OILSEEDS 

The  following  table  shows  United  States  imports  of  specified  vegetable 
oils  andoilseeds  during  January  -February  1948  with  comparisons: 

UNITED  STATES:    Imports  l/  of  specified  oils  and  oilseeds, 
January -February  1949  with  comparisons 


Commodity 


Unit 


Average 
1935-39 


1947  2/ 


1948  2/ 


January  -February 
1946  2/:  "1949  2/ 


Babassu  kernels 
Babassu  oil. 
Castor -beans. . . , 
Castor  oil. .  » , . , 

Flaxseed.  , 

Linseed  oil. 

Copra  

Coconut  oil. . . . , 
Oiticica  oil. , . , 
Olive  oil 

Edible  

Inedible ...... 

Palm  oil.  

Sesame  seed. 
Tea-seed  oil. . . , 
Tucum  kernels . . , 
Tung  oil  


1,000  lbs, 


"  bu. 
"      lbs . 

Short  tons 
1,000  lbs. 


3/ 

4/346 
132,924 
226 
18,470 
713 
230,000 
342,717 
4/7,673 

62,811 
35,448 
321,482 
53,425 
13,159 
5/9,810 
123,190 


22,233 
-1,747 
276,807 
6,595 
232 
117,326 
677,660 
23,559 
8,471 

11,250 
248 
63,212 
9,479 
6,377 
16,887 
121,564 


61,929 
3,082 
302,511 
2,441 
1,066 
3,959 
447,743 
109,096 
17,558 

36,093 
9,775 

63,328 

22,606 
3,601 

11,619 
133,282 


12,136 
53.8 
65,707 
1,088 
11 
647 
111,713 
15 ,441 
523 

3,586 
283 
15,119 
2,208 
34 
1,634 
32,328 


l/  Imports  for  consumption. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Not  separately  classified  in  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
%J  Average  of  less  than  5  years . 
5/  1939  only. 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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if.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIFIED 
FATS,  OILS,  AND  OILSEEDS 

The  following  table  shows  United  States  exports  of  specified  fats,  oils, 
and  oilseeds  during  January -February  1949  with  comparisons: 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  specified  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds, 
January -February  1$49  with  comparisons 


Commodity 


Unit 


Average 
1935-39 


1947  l/;  1948  1/ 

:  January -February 

:  1948  1/ 

1949  1/ 

2,505 

:  6,497 

:  973 

3,190 

38,883  ' 
68,395 

:  41,266 
:  41,769 

:  13,773 
:  8,753 

:  5,329 
:  11,110 

5,491 
52,427 

:  9,273 
:  9,820 

:  4,489 
:  2,053 

:  843 
:  1,262 

10,977 
901 
16 
9,855 

:  22,627 
:  10,094 
1,650 
29,636 

:  12,437 
:  1,489 
3 

•  1,885 

:  6,519 
.  6,372 
635 
733 

212,253 
18,681 

1,579 
3,594 
380,735: 
19,954: 

458,655 
10,594 

685 
.  •  3-^22 

271,835  : 
•    3',408  : 

79,445  ' 
1,788 

'  256 
616  . 

48,687  : 
1,456  : 

120,705 
1,395 
18 
756 
76,338 
471 

661 : 
54,553: 

1,377  : 
'  67,995  : 

66  : 
3,094  : 

1,240 
30,441 

Soybeans   :  1,000  bu. 

Soybean  oil  : 

Refined  .....:    1,000  lbs 

Crude  :  " 

Coconut  oil  :        "  " 

Refined  :  " 

Crude  .....:        "  " 

Cottonseed  oil  : 

Eefined  " 

Crude  :        "  " 

Flaxseed. . . . ,  :  1,000  bu. 

Linseed  oil  :  1,000  lbs. 

Peanuts  .'  •  ■ 

Shelled  ,  : 

Not  shelled. . . , . . : 
Peanut  oil,  refined: 
Cooking  fats 

Lard  : 

Oleomargarine  : 

Tallow  :  : 

Edible   .: 

Inedible  : 


2/  4,793 

3/(6,647 

3,789 
10,442 

4,793 
1,515 
3/ 

1,280 


£  452 


-/  325 
2,111 
165,636 
180 


■4>. 


651 


l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Average  of  less  ;than  5  years. 

3/  Not  separately  classified  in  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
5/  1939  only. 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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INDONESIAN  COPRA  EXPORTS  IN 
MAECH  DOUBLE  THOSE  OF  MAECH  1948 

Exports  of  copra  from  Indonesia  totaled  nearly  28,000  long  tons  in 
March.    This  quantity  was  nearly  40  percent  greater  than  the  20,335  tons 
exported  in  February.     In. comparison  with  the  shipments  from  Indonesia  in 
March  1948,  exports  last  month  were  up  nearly  120  percent. 

Europe  was  the  destination  of  all  the  exported  copra  except  3,150 
long  tons  which  was  sent  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.    The  Netherlands 
was  sent  more  than  half  of  the  total.    Other  countries  to  which  the  copra 
was  sent  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Bizonal  Germany,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Switzerland, 


INDONESIA:    Copra  exports,  March  19^9  with  comparisons 
(Long  tons) 


Country 

Copra "distribution 

:  Average  . 

-  1948  1/ 

Jan.  -March 

March 

•  1935-39  - 

1949  1/  • 

1948  1/ 

1949  1/ 

8,320 

1,050 

1,050 

5  12,614. 

3,909' 

5,734 

2,100, 

2,100 

8,053: 

8,018 

4,000 

2,000 

4,896 ■ 

2,000 

.  1,000 

1,000 

72,375 

4,120 

12 .748 

5,937 

64,674 

19,573 

3,000 

3,000 

23,103 

133,841 

,  159,440 

'  62,369 

9,837 

5  14,311 

31,810 

3,000  • 

1,422 

2,500. 

6,386 

11,670 

3,000 

17 

6,50c. 

'.  .  1,000 

500 

:  412 

.4,000 

4,000 

6,180 

3,000 

107,285 

Union  of  South  Africa. . . 

1,600 

17,160  • 

Total  

507,385 

2/238,417 

2/  81,519 

2/12,837 

2/27,961' 

1/  preliminary 

2/  Does  not  include  unrecorded  shipments  to  Singapore. 


Copra  Board,  Batavia,  Java 
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P0RTITGTTE8E  OLIVE  OIL  PE03XJCTI0K 
REACHES  ALL-TIME  LOW  l/ 

Production  of  edible  olive  oil  in  Portugal  for  19*1-8-49,  amounting 
to  only  25,30°  short  tons,  was  one  of  the  poorest  outputs  on  record. 
Moreover,  the  oil  waa  of  inferior  quality,  having  a  high  acid  content. 
One  reason'  for  the'  small  production  was  the  alternate -"bearing  nature  of 
olive  trees  (production  cf  edible  olive  oil  in  1947-48,  at  98 , 000  tons 
was  very  large).  Also,  drought  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1948  caused  serious  damage  to  the  olive  crop. 

Production  of  inedible  olive  oil  for  1948-49  did  not  exceed  2,200 
tons.  Of  this  about  Q0  percent  will  be  consumed  by  the  soap  industry. 
An  estimated  9,400  tons  of  inedible  olive  oil  was  produced  in  1947-48, 
of  which  8,300  tons  was  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  soap 
industry  absorbs  too  at  of  the  inedible  olive  oil  produced,  as  it  is  cheap- 
er than  imported  oils.  For  this  reason  no  exports  of  inedible  olive  oil 
have  been  permitted  since  1939 . 

Exports  of  olive  oil  for  the  first  10  -months  of  1948  totaled  3,697 
tons  as  compared  with  927  tons  in  1947.    Increased  exports  were  the  re- 
sult' of  the  large  oil  production  from  the  bumper  1947  olive  crop.  Brar.il 
received  the  larger  part,  around  2,200  tons.    Portuguese  colonies  re- 
ceived almost  1,000  tens  and  the  balance  went  to  other  countries.  In 
view  of  the  low  1948-49  yield,  which  Is  insufficient  to  take  care  of 
domestic  requirements,  the  Government  will  permit  no  exports  of  edible 
olive  oil  in  2948  other. than  to  the  Portuguese  colonies.    However,  in 
order  ..not  to  lose  the  Brazilian  market,  a  Portuguese  commission  was  es- 
tablished to  purchase  abroad  up  to  1,750  tons  of  edible  oil,  10  percent 
of  which  world  be  used  locally  and  the  balance  exported  to  Brazil.  It 
is  anticipated  that  authorization  for  further  purchases  will  be  granted 
later.  • 


l/  Based-  in  part  upon. a  report  from  the  American  Embassy,  Lisbon. 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

EL  SALVADOR'S  1948  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
LOWER;  1943-49  IR0DUCTI0N  HIGHER 

El  Salvador's  1943  calendar  year  exports  of  970,000  bags  of  coffee 
fell  13  percent  below  the  record  1947  exports  of  1,127, COO  bags,  but 
were  about  6  percent  above  the  1935-39  prewar  annual  average  of  922,000 
bags.    Present  indications  are  that  the  1943 -49  crop  will  reach  at  least 
1,110,000  bags,  or  approximately  4  percent  higher  than  the  1947-48  crop, 
according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  San  Salvador. 

El  Salvador's  coffee  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  from. 
541,000  bags,  or  59  percent  of  1935-39  total  annual  average  exports  to 
about  883,000  bags,  or  90  percent  of  the  1943  total.    Europe  took 
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344,000  bags,  or  37  percent,  of  El  Salvador's  annual  average  coffee  exports 
during  the  prewar  years  ,  as  compared  with  only  73/000  bags,  or  7  percent, of 
the  1943  total.    Next  to  the  United  States,  Italy  was  El  Salvador's  best 
customer  in  1948,  purchasing  nearly  51,000  bags  of  coffee. 


EL  SALVADOR:    jixports  of  green  coffee  in  1943,  with  comparisons 


Destination 

Average 
1935-39 

1946 

1947 

1943  1/ 

1,000 
bags 

1,000 
bags 

1,000 
bags 

1,000 
bags 

United  States 
Canada 

Other  Western  Hemisphere 

Europe 

All  other 

'  M 

10 

;  21 
344 

652 
103 
1 
41 

1,000 

x  18 

29 
80 

333 
\  20 

:  >  73 

Total 

922 

305 

1,127 

976 

1  /    Pr  e  liminar  y . 


Source:    Compania  Salvadorena  de  Cafe,  andU-S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 


Coffee  accounted  for  77  percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports  from 
El  Salvador  in  1945.    Stocks  in  port  awaiting  shipment  as  of  December  31, 
1948,  totaled  27,351  bags,  as  compared  with  7,769  bags  a  year  earlier. 
Interior  stocks  of  unwashed  coffee  from  the  1947-48  crop  were  estimated 
at  6,900  to  11,500  bags  at  the  end  of  1948.    The  trade  estimates  domestic- 
consumption  of  coffee  in  El  Salvador  at  75,300  bags  annually. 

Harvesting  of  the  1948-49  coffee  crop  began  early  in  the  various 
producing  districts  of  El  Salvador.    It  began  simultaneously  in  all 
districts,  which  is  very  unusual.    By  the  end  of  1948,  50  percent  of  the 
1948-49  crop  had  been  harvested.    By  January  15,  1949,  70  percent  of 
the  crop  was  under  contract.    It  is  reported  that  contract  prices  are 
the  highest  on  record. 

The  last  census  of  coffee  trees  in  El  Salvador  was  made  in  1940  and 
the  number  of  bearing  trees  was  placed  at  126,143,000.    Officials  at 
El  Salvador's  Centro  Nacional  de  Agronomia  estimate  the  number  of  trees 
now  in  bearing  at  140,000,000. 

cehia's  1943  TEA 
EXPORTS  LARGER 

Exports  of  tea  from  China  (including  Taiwan)  in  1948  totaled 
36,584,000  pounds  as  compared  with  36,251,000  in  1947  and  an  annual 
average  of  about  104,000,000  pounds  from  these  area's  during  the  prewar 
period,  1935-39.    Taiwan  exports  accounted  for  approximately  45  percent 
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of  the  19^8  total,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  General,  Shanghai, 

China's  exports  of  all  teas  to  the  United  States  increased  from. 
4,598,000  pounds  in  19^7  to  6,390,000  pounds  in  19I+8.    Exports  of  green 
tea  to  the  United  States  totaled  only  628,000  pounds  in  19^8  as  compared 
with  1,839,000  pounds  in  19h"( ,  hut  exports  of  "black  tea  were  much  higher. 
The  largest  single  gain  in  volume  in  China's  1943  tea  trade  was  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  resulted  from  that  country's  acceptance  of  6,139,000  pounds 
(mainly  inferior  grades  of  green  and  "brick  teas  left  over  from  war  years) 
in  partial  payment  of  3  war-time  "barter-credit  loans  contracted  for  by 
the  Chinese  Government  in  1938.    Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  only  2,117,000  pounds,  mainly  "black  teas.    The  United  Kingdom' s  pur- 
chases of  high-grade  teas  were  greatly  reduced  because  of  British  luxury 
bans  on  these  high-priced  types. 

The  major  portion  of  China's  trade  in  green  teas  continues  to  he 
with  North  African  countries,  particularly  Morocco.    Exports  to  Morocco 
declined  .from  11,997,000  pounds  in  1947  to  9,820,000  pounds  in  1948, 
principally  as  a  result  of  revived  competition  from  Japan. 

In  1948,  China's  tea  exports  were  composed  of  33  percent  black  teas, 
44  percent  green  teas,  and  23  percent  other  kinds.    This  compares  with 
32  percent  black  teas,  57  percent  green  teas,  and  11  percent  other  kinds 
in  19^7. 

According  to  trade  sources,  producers  interested  in  the  export  mar- 
ket are  now  concentrating  a  few  tried  popular  lines  rather  than  supplying 
a  large  number,  and  often  inferior  varieties,  of  teas.    Producers  are 
striving  to  process  teas  similar  in  quality  and  taste  to  those  from  India 
and  Ceylon. 

INDIA'S  1948-1+9  PEPPER  CROP 
AT  RECORD  LEVEL 

India  is  now  harvesting  its  1948-49  pepper  crop  which  is  expected 
to  exceed  56  million  pounds,  a  record  production  and  nearly  half  again 
as  large  as  the  1947-48  crop  of  about  38  million  pounds.    The  exportable 
surplus  from,  the  crop  will  amount  to  somewhere  between  36  to  42  million 
pounds,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  General  in  Madras. 

The  outlook  for  the  pepper  trade  in  India  is  considered  excellent. 
Prices  are  high,  demand  is  strong,  and  India  has  no  hold-over  stocks  from 
1947-48  crop.    India  has  no  serious  competition  in  the  pepper  trade  as  the 
war  and  internal  disturbances  in  other  producing  areas,  notably  Indonesia, 
have  curtailed  production  and  disrupted  trade. 

The  absence  of  carry-over  stocks  has  resulted  in  advanced  sales  and 
speculation  in  new  crop  peppers .    In  October,  about  11  million  pounds 
of  the  new  crop  were  committed  by  exporters  to  United  States  buyers  for 
shipment  during  December,  January,  and  February .    In  December  and  January, 
Indian  speculators  bought  back  about  half  of  these  commitments  with  the 
expectation  of  selling  later  at  a  better  price.    There  were  only  a  few 
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outstanding  commitments  to  United  States  buyers  for  February  or  March 
delivery  because  of  a  price  deadlock.    This  deadlock  was  broken  in  March 
by  advance  buying  for  the  heavy  American  seasonal  demand  during  the 
summer  and  fall  canning  and  packing  seasons,  and  prices  advanced  sharply. 

TOBACCO 

AUSTRALIA'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
MB  IMPORTS  INCREASE 

Australia's  tobacco  production  and  imports  increased  substantially 
from  19^7  levels,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  in  Sydney,.  The 
19^8-49  tobacco  harvest  is  estimated  at  3.9  million  pounds  from  4,215 
acres,  compared  with  2.4  million  pounds  from  3.-792  acres  in  1947-48. 
During  the  prewar  period,  1935-36  to  1939-40,  production  averaged  5.3 
million  pounds  annually  from  about  9,900  acres.    The  1948-49  production 
in  Queensland,  the  principal  tobacco  producing  State,  is  estimated  at 
2.5  million  pounds  or  64  percent  of  the  total.    Other  tobacco  producing 
States  are  New  South- Wales,  Victoria,  and  Western  Australia. 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  totaled  29.9  million  pounds  in  19kQ, 
compared- with  21.3  million  pounds  in  1947  and  an  annual  average  of  21.5 
million  pounds  in  the  prewar*  1935-39  period.    About  22.2  million  pounds 
or  74  percent  of  the  19^8  leaf  imports  were  of  United  States  origin 
compared  with  19.8  million  pounds  or  89  percent  of  the  total  19^7  leaf 
imports.    Greatly  increased  quantities  of  leaf  were  imported  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  in  1948.    Imports  from  that  source,  which  were 
negligible  in  prewar  years,  totaled  about  7.6  million  pounds  in  1943, 
compared  with  1.3  million  pounds  in  1947- 

About  17.6  million  pounds  or  nearly  80  percent  of  leaf  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  1948  occurred  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  year. 
After  July  1,  1948,  the  Commonwealth  Government  greatly  reduced  the 
quantity  of  leaf  which  it  would  allow  to  be  purchased  from  dollar  areas. 
Since  the  Government  continues  to  restrict  purchases  from  dollar  areas 
there  will  probably  be  a  substantial  decline  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1949. 

The  importation  of  tobacco  products  into  Australia  from  dollar  areas 
was  prohibited  throughout  1948,  but  substantial  imports  were  made  from 
other  areas,    Cigarette  imports  in  19^8  totaled  slightly  over  5  million 
pounds,  compared  with  less  than  1  million  pounds  in  1947.    In  1943  cigar 
imports  totaled  28,205  pounds  compared  with  14,223  pounds  in  1947.  Imports 
of  cut  tobacco  in  1948  totaled  577,615  pounds,  compared  with  492,093  pounds 
in  1947.    Over  95  percent  of  the  cut  tobacco  and  cigarette  imports  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom.    The  balance  came  from  South  Africa  and  India. 
Cigar  imports  originated  in  India.  Jamaica  and  the  Netherlands. 
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IRAN'S  TOBACCO  ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION 
LOWER,  STOCKS  HIGH 

Iran's  1948-49  tobacco  acreage  and  production  declined  from  the  . 
1947-48  levels,  "but  stocks  are  much,  larger  as  a  result  of  excess  pro- 
duction in  recent  years,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Teheran. 

The  country's  1948-49  tobacco  harvest  is  estimated  at  2k, "J  million 
pounds  from  33,6^0  acres,  compared  with  39.7  million  pounds  from  49,170 
acres  in  1947-48.    In  the  prewar  period,  1935-36  to  1939-^0,  tobacco 
production  averaged  about  34.5  million  pounds  from  about  30,000  acres 
annually.    The  estimated  1948-49  production  of '2k  .7  million  pounds  in- 
cludes 8.8  million  pounds  of  cigarette  tobacco,  10.6  million  pounds  of 
pipe  tobacco  and  5 .3  million  pounds  of  tombac  (water  pipe  tobacco) . 

The  stocks  of  the  Iranian  Tobacco  Monopoly  have  increased  steadily 
in  recent  years  as  production  has  exceeded  consumption  and  exports .  In 
August  1948  carry-over  stocks  held  by  the  Monopoly  totaled  66.3  million 
pounds,  which  is  enough  tobacco  to  take  care  of  the  country's  consumption 
requirements  for  about  3  years.    This  compares  with  a  carry-over  of  52.5 
million  pounds  in  August  1947  and  about  k  .k  million  pounds  in  August 
1939 .    rfhe  1948-49  decline  in  acreage  and  production  was  due  to  the 
policy  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  of  reducing  the  number  of  licenses  to 
produce  tobacco  in  order  that  it  might  use  up  the  large  stocks.  The 
availability  to  tobacco  growers  of  more  profitable  agricultural  enter- 
prises such  as  cotton  and  Jute  production  also  tended  to  reduce  the 
area  planted  to  tobacco. 

ARGENTINA'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
AND  IMPORTS  INCREASE 

Argentina's  1948-49  tobacco  production  and  1948  tobacco  imports 
increased  over  the  previous  year,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
Buenos  Aires.    The  country's  1948-49  tobacco  production  is  estimated 
at  59.5  million  pounds,  compared  with  1+7.4  million  pounds  in  1947-48 
and  an  annual  average  of  47.7  million  pounds  in  the  5 -year  period,  1942- 
43  to  1946-47.    Imports  of  leaf  and  cut  tobacco  during  1948  is  reported 
to  be  about  21.4  million  pounds,  compared  with  18.3  million  pounds  in 
1947  and  an  annual  average  of  17 .9  million  pounds  during  the  period, 
1942-46. 

The  increased  production  is  due  to  larger  plantings  and  very  fa- 
vorable weather  during  the  growing  season.    The  area  planted  to  tobacco 
during  1948-49  is  estimated  at  about  62,000  acres,  compared  with  about 
55,000  acres  in  1947-48  and  an  annual  average  of  about  52,000  acres 
during  the  1942-43  to  1946-47  period.    The  estimated  1948-49  produc- 
tion of  59.5  million  pounds  includes  about  46.3  million  pounds  of  na- 
tive types  of  tobacco,  6.6  million  pounds  of  flue-cured,  2.6  million 
pounds  of  Kentucky  type  fire-cured,  3 .2  million  pounds  of  cigar  types 
of  leaf  from  Bahai  and  Havana  seed,  440,000  pounds  of  Bur ley,  and  330,000 
pounds  of  Maryland  type  air-cured  leaf. 
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A  reported  19^8  import  of  21. k  million  pounds  of  leaf  and  cut 
tobacco  was  made  up  largely  of  Bahia  cigar  leaf  from  Brazil  and  flue -cured 
and  Bur ley  leaf  from  the  United  States.    Other  sources  of  supply  include 
Paraguay,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Turkey  and  Greece. 
Although  Argentina's  tobacco  imports  have  increased  somewhat  in  recent 
years,  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  leaf  requirements  are  being 
produced  within  the  country.    In  19^8  about  33  percent  of  the  leaf  con- 
sumed was  imported,  compared  with  about  kO  percent  during  the  war  and 
about  55  percent  prewar. 


